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THE POZEN GHOST. 


{Copied from a Letter addressed to the Editor of a Journal at Berlin, 
called the Freumeuthy.] 


Never did give the least degree of credit to apparitions ; 

but, [ must confess, that the occurrence which has taken 
place ([ may say almost under my own eyes) at the hamlet of 
Murowanna Gossina, about two miles from and in the juris- 
diction of Pozen, has completely staggered my former resolu- 
tions on these adventures. 

About six weeks ago, Mlle. de M , a young lady, the 
daughter of a nobleman who resides in the neighbourhood 
above-named, met with a violent fall, from which the most se- 
rious consequences were apprehended, and she died shortly 
after. A few days had elapsed after her interment, when a 
report was spread about the hamlet, that her shade had ap- 
peared to several of the inhabitants; Messieurs de M ‘ 
and some other young gentlemen, all of them well educated, 
and among whom was a young gentleman who had but just re- 
turned from the university of Gottingen, used every effort to 
contradict this absurd report ; but it was every day repeated 
with so much obstinacy, accompanied with such particular 
aud singular circumstances, that the whole family of De 
M made up their mind to quit their seat, neither could 
any of the domestics be prevailed on to continue there. It 
Was generally reported that every night inthe week (but espe- 
cially on the Saturday night), the most wonderful things hap- 
pened at the mansion-house; that the deceased was seen 
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there, always dressed in a different manner, and in the newest 
fashion. 

A young ofticer, passing one evening between the hours of 
ten and cleven along the garden of the mansion-house, per- 
scived, at a small distance before him, a lady, elegantly formed, 
dressed in white ; he quickened his pace to overtake her, and 
conceiving he had met with some adventure for gallantry, he 
ventured to seize her by the arm; but what was his terror 
when he felt nothing but the cold arm and hand of a skeleton, 
and saw nothing but a pairof dim eyes, stern, and fixed, while 
a sepulchral voice uttered, “ Should one word of this meet- 
ing escape your lips, death is your portion.” ‘The phantom va- 
nished, and the officer fell motionless to the ground. Being 
found in this state by some passengers, he was the next day 
conveyed to Surgeon Hahn, who, notwithstanding every possi- 
ble attention, gives little hopes of his recovery. 

A short time after the above adventure, a farmer, very well 
known in the neighbourhood, passing at the close of the even- 
ingin a path which was separated from the gardens simply by 
a thin wooden railing, fancied he perceived two coffins walk- 
ing by the side of each other, in one of the principal walks of 
the garden; notwithstanding his fears, he ventured nearer the 
railing, and made a full stand, while the coffins passed on at 
the distance of about three fect from him; much alarmed, yet 
conceiving that it might be but an illusion, he ventured to pick 
up a stone and threw at them; when he plainly heard the 
sound of the stroke, and the stone rebounded back towards 
him ; on this he felt a cold shivering ran through all his veins, 
and with some difficulty tottered on towards his dwelling, fully 
persuaded that the two moving coflins were no others but those 
of Mile. de M—— , and her father, who had died a few 
months before her. 

Among the oldest domestics belonging to the residence, there 
was an old game keeper, of approved courage, and for whom 
the deceased young lady had always evinced a great deal of 
good-nature and partiality. This man expressed a most earnest 
desire to mect the pretended phantom, being convinced he 
should be able to detect the impostor. Having strolled many 
evenings about the grounds, he at length one evening per- 
ceived her at the entrance gate; “ Good evening, young 
lady,” said he, in a bold voice, and immediately walked up to 
the apparition ; the latter iaclined her head slowly, and also 
advanced. ‘The light of the moon affording him a fuli view 
of the form of the spectre, the game-keeper perfectly recog- 

nized his young mistress; she was enveloped in her shroud ; 
her countenance disclosed a profound grief; she first raised 
her hands, then placed them on her beart, and then reclined 
her head on her bosom. The game-keeper attempted to ad- 
dress 
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dress her again, but bis words expired on his lips; the spectre 
then approached nearer to him, when he fancied that he in- 
haled a death-like scent ; she then placed her left hand on his, 
when he gave ahorrible shriek, and all vanished. 

In the front of the mansion-house, at a small distance, is a 
brewery. Seven men, who were at work there, perceived in 
the midst of a pitch dark night, a very brilliant light at every 
window belonging to the mansion-house, which they well kaew 
had been entirely deserted for near three months; they ob- 
served a person approaching the casement, in the chamber 
wherein it was said the young Lady de M——— had died; 
and who afterwards opened it, as if to look out; the great 
brilliancy of the lights enabled them easily to distinguish that 
the person was clad in black crape, studded with silver span- 
gles; and from her neck was suspended a small funeral cross. 
Her eyes, far from appearing dull, sparkled with a supernatu- 
ral lustre, and her whole deportment was altogether imposing. 
Curiosity prompted the seven brewers to walk towards the cus-- 
tle, when suddenly the lights disappeared, and the greatest 
darkness reigned al! around them. 

So many different reports made such impression on the fa- 
mily of De M———-, that they consented to have the tomb 
of the young lady opened ; when it was found that the left 
leg was rather raised, and the right arm placed upon her head ; 
and it has been further asserted, that the tomb had been 
opened a second time, when the body was found altogether in 
a different attitude. 

I was told that Mlle. de M———— had made a will in favour 
of the church ; but that her family bad strongly opposed the 
carrying of it into execution. 





On MODERN ROUTS. 


[From “ The Town,” a new periodical Publication, after the Manner 
of the Spectator. ] 





Sir, 


I Consider you so much the arbiter of what are real good 
_ manners, that I shall be very glad of your opinion of a fa- 
shionable party, where I had the honour to be introduced a 
few nights ago, and to tell me candidly whether the rout which. 
I shall describe, resembles the numerous other routs of the 
people of distinction in the metropolis. But, to begin, I must 
acquaint you, that [ was engaged reading a volume of Lucre- 
tus, in my lodgings in Surrey-street, in the Strand, when a 
friend came in, a young officer, and an old school-fellow. If 
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had just dined, being then a little after four, and a pint of port 
was on my table, by way of commentary on the reasoning of 
the philosopher. “ What,” cried my gay friend, Dick Saun- 
ter, “ have you dined already? I wished you to have gone 
with me to the Clarendon, and afterwards to Lady Brilliant’s 
party, in Wigmore-street ; there will be a great deal of good 
company.” 1 laid down Lucretius at this period, and told my 
friend that, under such circumstances, | should have been 
happy to have accompanied him. Well,” cried he, “ call 
on me at my lodgings, at half past ten o'clock, and I will take 
you inmy hand.” With these words he made bis exit, and [ 
attempted to resume my discourse with Lucretius; but it was 
all in vain; the rout had got into my head. Pleasing conjec- 
tures about the great deal of good company I was taught to ex- 
pect, occupied all my thouglits. 

At about eight o’clock [ rang the bell impatiently, for the 
servant maid, dispatched her for some of the best-scented soap, 
and some Hungary water; when I attended the toilette as assi- 
duously as a petit maitre of the old school, until I came forth 
with all the natural vanity arising from the consciousness of 
being extremely well dressed. A coach was called, and I went 
to my friend’s lodging, who told me that I was a great deal too 
early. I waited his time, and at length we stepped into his 
carriage for Wigmore-street. I was very much pleased with 
the appearance of the outside of the house, as the chandeliers 
displayed an illumination through the windows, that any one 
might have seen to have picked up a pin on the other side of 
the way. 

The servants announced us as we ascended the stairs, and I 
entered the drawing-room with my friend, who introduced me 
to a tall thin lady, with a fair complexion, and a colour like the 

‘“arpation. She smiled, and received me wiih a sort of half 
curtsey, but was a little more familiar with my friend. 1 found 
that, having been introduced, I was next to be turned loose 
into the company, and to make my own way. I never knew 
what it was to wander up and down a drawing-room before, 
among a number of drest-out people, in groves and clusters, 
like so many trees, where | was in danger of being lost. At 
Jength I got snug in a corner behind a little clump of bare- 
shouldered beauties, trom whence I could discern my friend, 
who went from chair to chair, bowing and chatting, as fast as 
he could, to the ladies, and nodding familiarly to the gentle- 
men. And here it was that | observed the lady of the house 
receive her lady visitors; who, the moment they entered the 
room, came up to her like a relief guard to a sentry, giving the 
countersign. They made three different curtseys to ber, whis- 
pered a little, and then passed on, when the like ceremony took 
place 
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place with their acquaintance in the room ; then they simpered 
and sat down. + 

At length L was determined to hear as well as see; so T got close 
to a cluster where the party were so intent on what they were 
saying, that 1 had no doubt but some subject of literiture, or 
matter of repartee, was going on. 1 listened, and Leard as 
follows: “ Oh yes, he has got a chariot, [ assure you, Ma- 
dam, witha berouche box, and three lamps in front.” “ And 
two footmen behind,” interrupted a thin, dark-looking gentle- 
man with the sourire malign in his face. “ Not quite that 
neither,” returned the lady, Well, you surprise me, Mw’am,” 
cried a short chubby-faced woman of quality iu the same cir- 
cle ; “ a chariot !—dear me!” “ How long will you give 
him?” cried a gentleman who leant gracefully on the back of 
a chair, with his opera-hat suspended by the tip of the cor- 
ners. “ How long?” answered the jaundiced gentleman, 
“ why eighteen months—ha! ha! ha!” Which repartee af- 
forded great entertainment to the whole cluster. | passed for- 
wards from this set, very attentive, to hear something more ra- 
tional, but caught only the words, opera, Persian ambassador, 
Catalani ; until at length: [ sat down, quite disconcerted, al- 
though my friend had met me, and recognized me by a signifi- 
cant nod. I was in this state when a gentleman, with bis hair 
like a bearth-brush behind, and a holly-bush before, came and 
seated himself next me, and accosted me as follows: “ Well, 
Sir, what do you think of things tx general?” I declare that I 
scarcely knew what:to reply to so unlimited a question ; how- 
ever, | replied, “ Nothing tx particular ;” which | found dis- 
concerted him in his turn, for he did not return to the charge, 
but looked at me for an instant, and moved off. 

I can’t say that 1 felt much prepossessed in favour of a moe 
dern rout ai this moment ; nothing to say, and nothing to eat; 
and in vain did I Jook round for one intelligent, kind, or social 
companion. The drawing-room appeared to me a dreary waste, 
and that it would be a waste of time to stay any longer in it, 
My attention was, however, engaged for a moment by the en- 
trance of two servants in splendid liveries, bearing each a tray 
full of small glasses, and plates of macaroons. | took one of 
the glasses, and tasted the contents, which resembled a saline 
draught. [sipped of the cooling mixture for an instant, and 


‘then took an opportunity to draw nigh the lady of the house, 


that L might wiihdraw from her society. I made my bow, 
therefore, and passed off, unnoticed by the assemblee ; got into 
a hack, and, retiring to my apartment, took up Lucretius to re- 
fresh my mind after the wearisome fatigue it had undergone in 
@ Vain journey after amusement. 

J am, Sir, your's, &e. 
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P. S. You may judge that I should have preferred solus 
cum sola. = 





Mrs. Godwin, and her Daughter Margaret. 
AN EPISODE. 


RS. GODWIN’s parents filled a respectable station in 
life; ber father was employed in the service of his 
country, and lost his life in a gallant and vigorous defence of 
the fortress which he was appointed to protect. This occur- 
rence took place in America; the disconsolate daughter, with 
her orphan babes, were left destitute of protection, and their 
infant state rendered her fearful of exposing them to the pe- 
rils and inconveniences of a voyage to England, where alone 
she had any connections; in addition to this consideration 
was the cheapness of living at Canada; her pension was her 
sole dependence, and, for the sake of her children, she resolved 
to submit to every inconvenience, rather than diminish her 
scanty means of subsistence. a 

Her amiable manners and agreeable talents rendered her’ 
universally admired, and soon attracted the particular observa- 
tion of one of the settlers, named Godwin. His circumstances 
were affluent, and his person pleasing ; he made serious propo- 
sals to the widow, and was successful enough. to engage her 
regard ; as the pension allowed by government must be relin- 
guished when she married, Mr. Godwin generously proposed 
settling an annuity on each of the children; his wife, anxiously 
desirous of appearing disinterested, strenuously opposed the 
measure, alledging that it would be sufficient if such a plan 
was adopted when there was any prospect of an addition to 
her family; ‘till then, she did not wish her children to be ren- 
dered independent. Her persuasions, unfortunately, were at- 
tended to; years passed away without any provision being 
made for the girls; and as no new claimants for the affection 
of Mr. Godwin appeared, he treated them with tenderness 
truly paternal. 

As Mr. Godwin lived in a very genteel, though not extrava- 
gant style, his house was resorted to by most of the military 
who were garrisoned there ; and as Margaret, Mrs. Godwin’s 
eldest daughter, grew up a most beautiful girl, she soon be- 
came a magnet of attraction to the gay officers. Lord Don- 
nellon, the deputy comptroller-general, was universally consi- 
dered a man of gallantry ; his rank and talents of insinuation 
rendered him irresistible, and the vanity of a fond mother was 
gratified, in beholding the attentions of such a man devoted 
to her daughter, Godwin at Jength remonstrated ; he spoke 
to 
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his family. 


Mistaken notion! while these ‘two ambitious parents were 
deliberating on the forms of etiquette, their child was beco- 
ming the victim of an ill-fated passion ; and the crafty Don- 
nellon, who had just received letters of recal from England, 
planning the destruction of their hopes, and the ruin of the 
fond credulous girl, who, in an unthinking moment, promised 

to accompany him. Caroline, the reverse of her sister, was 
cold, narrow-minded, and selfish ; the unbounded admiration 
Margaret every where commanded, raised her envy, and ex- ‘ 
cited i her malignant breast unextinguished hatred; she had 
beheld Donnellon with a partial eye, but finding he treated her 
with immoveable indifference, policy suggested to her a new 
manceuvre, and she pretended to become his warmest advo- 
cate; her view was to remove Margaret, that she might, at 
some future period, possess the whole of Godwin’s property, 
and still further gratify her secret enmity, by exposing this ad- 
mired sister to contempt and shame. She therefore, whea 
Margaret hinted a wish that her lover would enter into an ex- 
planation with her parents, endeavoured to prepossess her with 
the idea that Godwin was prejudiced against Lord Donnellon, 
and would strenuously oppose the union, persuaded her to 
throw off such fastidiousness, and place confidence in the ho- 
nour and generosity of Lord Donnellon. Poor Margaret was 
but too easily persuaded to act as her wishes dictated, and hav- 
ing every thing in readiness, aided by the malignant Caroline, 





got on board about five minutes before they sailed. 


The distraction of Mrs. Godwin may be easily imagined ; 
she was conscious that she ought to blame hersclf solely as the 


cause of this misfortune, and remorse embittered 


hours of her existence ; for when the unfortunate young crea- 
ture was beyond the reach of rescue or protection, Caroline, 
with affected innocence and regret, informed her parents that 
“ she understood Donnellon was a married map.” ‘This ine 
telligence was but too cruclly confirmed by a letter, which the 
wretched mother soon after received from Margaret; she 
spoke highly of his lordship’s kindness to her, and, 


vindicating him, the infatuated girl alledged, that 


nellon had not lived with his wife for many years, and had most 
faithfully promised her, that if he outlived the countess he 


would marry her. 


9 


to Lord Donnellon on the subject, and received for answer, 
that he was passionately enamoured of Margaret, 
not be hurried into any measures by the too cautious forma- 
‘lity of parents, Godwin, though a well-meaning man, was 
entirely ruled by his wife, and, as he did not possess much 
worldly policy, began to fear that he had carried it with too 
high a hand, considering the person who so highly honoured 
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Mrs. Godwin knew full well the fallacy of such hopes; she 
intreated her child to leave her seducer, and return to her 
arms ; made known to her the insolent and undutiful conduct 
of Caroline, who seemed to exult in her misery, and com- 
plained bitterly of the alteration which had taken place in 
Godwin’s behaviour towards herself, the consequence, she 
said, of the disgrace which Margaret’s conduct had brought 
upon him. Margaret, however, was too much delighted with 
the new sphere in which she moved, to heed these remon- 
strances; she was indulged by the fond Donnellon in every 
wish of her heart, and the fascinations of pleasure stifled the 
suggestions of conscience; nor, till she learnt that her miscon- 
duct had shortened the days of her unhappy mother, did she 
allow herself a moment’s time for reflection. 

But when she became a mother herself; when she beheld 
her child looking up to her for exainple, for support, for name, 
and respectability ; then, and not ’till then, did she feel the 
“full sense of her error; what then was all the pomp of tran- 
sient splendour, to the secret sorrow of the heart, the anguish 
of self-upbraiding! The father of her children blushed to 
acknowledge them to the world—he blushed to proclaim him- 
self a seducer; and though he detesicd the woman to whom 
he was lawfully united, he respected the claims of her chil- 
dren, and considered every favour bestowed on his illegitimate 
offspring as an abridgment of their rights; such is the power 
ful torce of custom; the sentiment may be unworthy in some 
particulars, but in a moral sense it is certainly right, and bene- 
ficial to the laws of civilized society. 

Lord Donnellon was not a man of depraved disposition ; 
the immoral latitude allowed to men of condition in this coun- 
try, made him consider. an affair of galiantry as a feather in 
his cap. Yet his feelings towards Margaret were of a more 
lively nature than those which generally actuated him in his 
intrigues ; he loved and esteemed her, and, at the time when 
his affection was at the height, would certainly have married 
her, had his destiny been so accommodating, as to have re- 
leased him from his first carthly tie; but a return to the gay 
world gradually obliterated these impressions; be grew cold 
and negligent, delayed making any provision for the two chil- 
dren which Margaret had brought him, and soon, very soon, 
began to consider them an irksome incumbrance, Margaret 
saw this, and her heart sunk within her ; her halcyon days were 
passed, remorse and anxiety preyed upon her cheek ; when 
she turned to her innocent injured babes, every lisping accent 
of fondness seemed a reproach to her; such must ever be the 
feclings of a guilty mother. She recollected that her folly 
had broken the heart of a parent, that she had brought dis- 
grace on the name of a respectable man, and sacrificed every 
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bright prospect in life, for empty show and misplaced aiffee- 
tion; bitter were these reflections ; no longer scenes of gaicty 
amused her; her nights were robbed of repose, and corrosive 
opiates were at once the support and destruction of nature. 

Lord Donnellon was at length prevailed on to think of some 
establishment for young Lucius, and the mother’s heart expe- 
rienced a fresh pang at his being destined to the navy; she 
shuddered at the hardships and dangers to which he must be 
exposed, and with the darling of her hopes all her dreams of 
happiness vanished for ever. The affectionate attentions otf 
the amiable Harriet soothed her awhile to tranquillity, and she 
often blessed Heaven that her child was not handsome, that 
she might escape the snare of seduction ; year after year her 
constitution seemed gradually breaking. Anticipation and re- 
collection form all the pleasures and all the miseries of life; 
we regard the present but as it reminds us of the past, or bids 
us look forward to the future. With poor Margaret, alas! cer- 
tain mortification must attend either ; recollection pictured the 
comforts and happiness she might have enjoyed; the present 
wasa scene of shame and disappointment, and the future pro- 
mised little but cheerless uncertainty. 

The struggles of a wounded spirit were at length at an end. 
The trifling sum periodically allowed by Lord Donnellon (for 
he had taken a new favourite, and long since deserted Marga- 
ret) was an insufticient maintenance, and the gloomy horrors 
of approaching poverty terminated her career of misery. On 
the bed of sickness—not the casual sufferings of the corporeal 
frame, but the sickening anguish of the soul—Mrs. Montague 
called her child to her, and thus addressed her : 

« My Harriet, the idle vanities of this world are now ceasing 
to interest me; there was a time when I would have suffered 
any torture rather than tell my child that she had no right to 
the name she bore ; that she was illegitimate.” 

Harriet started ; she grasped her mother’s hand with con- 
vulsive energy ; her lips moved, but extreme anguish rendered 
the sounds inarticulate. Mrs. Montague fixed her languid 
eyes upon her; she read all the feelings of her susceptible soul, 
and her own throbbed with unutterable pangs, as she inilicted 
this wound on the sensibility of ber sweet girl; she then im- 
parted to her all the particulars that have been already reiated, 
she hung Lord Donnellon’s portrait round her neck ; and, after 
devoting a few moments to the tears she could not repress, pro- 
ceeded thus— 

“ In witnessing this scene, my child, you have an important 
lesson ; never suffer it to be erased trom your mind; recollect, 
In every situation of life, that virtue, however humbly habited, 
will render every object pleasurable ; the gaieties of the world, 
though they may deceive the superficial observer, conceal 
Vol, 50. 42. many 
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many corroding thorns ; and splendour, without innocence, is 
but the idle mockery of adream. I feel the most salutary 
consolation in the idea that your person is not likely ever to 
become an object of temptation to the licentious; in the re- 
sources of a well-furnished mind, you will find constant incen- 
tives to virtue; your dear brother may, perhaps, live to be 
your friend—you have no other. He who should be your pro- 
tector, has other claims, other engagements; you have been 
well educated, and [ trust your own abilities will keep you 
from indigence ; but remember my parting injunction, never 
apply for relief, whatever distress may assail you, to that cruel 
woman who has been, in great measure, the cause of my mis- 
fortunes ; she has been married, | find, toa Frenchman, and 
now resides in London, where they keep a hair-dresser’s shop. 
Should she, through motives of curiosity, search you out, ree 
ject her protfered favours ; | know the disposition ‘of Caroline 
tvo well to be deceived ; a child of mine can never be regarded 
by ber with affection. Agreeably to the wishes of your fa- 
ther, his name shall never pass these lips; you have bis por- 
trait, Harriet ;.it is am accurate resemblance of features, which 
ouce were, by me, thought expressive of every amiable senti- 
ment; should you ever meet hun, you cannot fail to recognize 
a parent, but preserve au independant diguity of mind, and 
seek him not.’ 

This was the last serious conversation they had together. 
Mrs. Montague expired the next day, leaving poor Harriet in- 
consolable for her joss. 





Description of the prevailing Fashions for the Month, as taken 
from mi inute Observation by a Lady of distinguished Taste 
from real Drewes, and represented by Coloured Prints; ex 
‘tracted from No. 5, (New Series) of La Belle Assemblee, for 
the present ‘Month. 


HE prevalence of the cold easterly winds during the last 
month, cannot more sensibly have affected the vegetable 
than the fashionable world, for to this cause we suppose we 
must ascribe the lite novelty we have observed in our gay pro- 
menades; the — re has been so unsettled, that no de- 
pendence could be placed tu the weather for two hours toge- 
ther; our climate is a terrible encmy to that airy elegant style 
of dress so well adapted to the light nymph-like figure of our 
fair country-women. 
As Kevsington-gardens is generally supposed to be the most 
fashionable plac e of resort at this season of the year, we have 
drawn our sawples of fashion for the most part froim this source. 
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Mantles we observed are entirely laid aside, and are prettily 
supplied by the Austrian tippet in white satin, but as names 
generally convey but little idea, we must mention that this 
tippet is made round, in the pelerine fori, with a small hood 
composed of lace and satin ; white satin caps or bonnets, are 
worn with this dress, ornamented with white ostrich feathers. 
We observed that among ladies of the first rank a-visible pre- 
ference was given to pelisses in, plain or figured sarsnet; they 
were made in. the back of an easy graceful length, confined in, 
but loosely flowing over the shoulders, and falling back so as to 
display the dress, which was necessarily made high in the neck, 
with a profusion of lace Ict in, and trimined round the bottom 
with a double flounce of lace. 

Pelisses were mostly of a walking length, scolloped round 
the bottom, with elastic collars, that either stand up or fall 
back. Spencers are now confined to the morning, except 
those which are now made of white sarsaet, trimmed: with 
broad lace ; these rank high in the first class of dress. [n full 
promenade dress, when the weather is remarkably fine, the hair 
should be dressed with merely a light lace veil, raised by a gold 
or pearl comb, or bunch of flowers thrown over it. The bon- 
net should correspond in quality, as well as colour, with the 
pelisse ; and unless worn much on one side and ornamented 
with a white ostrich feather drooping on one side of the face, 
should be much interspersed with lace, the front wholly com- 
posed of it, and raised fram the face with a bunch of wild 
roses mixed with geranium. Lace handkerchiefs, worn on the 
head with a flower in front, or a cap with lappets, may with 
propriety be worn on a public parade. 


MORNING DRESS. 


In morning dress we have seen nothing new ; they are cither 
laced in the back, wrapped over the bosom, or made in the 
French coat form, over a petticoat and body of the same ; the 
coat, sleeves, collar, and bottom of the dress is then usually 
trimmed with vandyke ribband, or edged with fine lace edging, 
The waists are worn rather long, but by no means in the ex- 
treme. It is almost needless to observe, that nothing but white 
can be woru in the morning. 

For dinner, or afternoon dresses, sarsnets are the most aps 
propriate, made just above the rise of the bosom, ornamented 
with worked muslin or lace, in the form of a small handkerchief 
or tippet; the sleeves are universally worn long. ‘The trains 
are not increased in length; a band clasped with coloured 
BeM@s, remains the most prevailing ornament for the waist. 


4Be EVENING 
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In evening, or full dress, the gowns are made considerably 
lower in the bosom, but with long sleeves, and still in the frock 
style behind, with a moderate train, the bottom trimmed with 
a double flounce of lace, or a plain narrow edging. A profu- 
sion of ribband in trimmings is worn, intermixed with crape, 
lace, figured gauses, or plain muslins. Ln dancing dresses, a 
variety of trimmings in artificial flowers are worn, but here 
again the sleeves are worn long, to conceal the effect of the 
quick circulation of blood in the arms. On the head of a 
very interesting girl we noticed a simple wreath of butter-cups, 
which, laying very flat on the hair, was very becoming. 

Shoes are worn, for walking, to correspond with the dress, 
but where the colours will admit of a contrast, the white mo- 
rocco for the promenade seems to be preferred ; sandals are in 
much esteem, the toes of the shoes are also somewhat more 
taper; spring heels are coming in; a little rise in the heels sets 
off a pretty instep-and ancle to great advantage, and by ad- 
vancing the body, gives an easy gait to the carriage. 


In respect to jewellery, this is not the season of ornament, 
speaking generally, all nature is so gay that we require little 
embellishment from art. Necklaces in pearl, diamonds, and 
amethysts seem most in esteem, with drop ear-rings, ornaments 

_for the waist and hair to correspond, in the fancy of flowers, 
flies, harlequins, peacocks, coronets, stars, fishes, &c. 

The prevailing colours for the season are pale blue, lilac, and 
lilac. shot with pink, pale yellow, pink, straw, lavender bloom, 
ainber shot with white, and apple-green. 





KING’s BIRTH-DAY CEREMONIES. 


N the 4th of June the celebration of the birth-day of his 

majesty, who completed his 72d year, was observed with 
every demonstration of joy throughout the metropolis. At 
one o'clock, the usual royal salute was discharged in Hyde 
Park. At the same time the GO cannons on the tower-whatf 
were discharged. 

The dukes of York, Clarence, Kent, Sussex, Cambridge, 
and Gloucester, breakfasted with their majesties and the prin- 
cesses at half past nine o'clock, at the queen’s palace, and paid 
their respects to his majesty upon the happy return of the day, 

About half past twelve o’clock, her majesty and the prins 
cesses left the queen's palace in two carriages, They pro- 
ceeded to St. Jaines’s palace, which they entered by the apart- 
ments 
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ments of Miss Brudenell, where her majesty and the princesses 
dressed in their court dresses. 

Her majesty and the princesses entered the grand council 
chamber directly. Her majesty took her station under the 
throne, surrounded by the princesses, the dukes of Kent and 
Sussex, and the numerous attendants. The ode was then per- 
formed. 

There were present, besides her majesty—the Princesses 
Augusta, Elizabeth, and Sophia, the princess of Wales, the 
duchess of York, the Princess’ Sophia of Gloucester; the 
prince of Wa'es, the dukes of York, Clarence, Kent, Cam- 
bridge, and Gloucester; the archbishops of Canterbury and 
York; the great officers of state; the chief justices of the 
king’s bench and common pleas; the chief baron of the ex- 
chequer; the master of the rolls; the attorney and solicitor. 
general ; the lord mayor, recorder, and sheriffs of London ; 
and a splendid assemblage of the principal nobility and gentry 
of both sexes. 


me ee 


Lapies’ DReEssEs. 


Her majesty.—A lilac petticoat, covered with silver net lace, 
the draperies tastefully looped up with four diamond bows; a 
most brilliant diamond sun-flower on the left side, the whole 
interspersed with diamonds of various forms, the mantle to 
correspond ; bead dress, brilliants, and costly diamonds, and 
silver net. 

The princess of Wales.—A primrose satin court train and 
petticoat, sicily embroidered with the iris flower, the leaves of 
green coloured foil, edged with fine gold, the heads of the 
flower superbly studded with diamonds ; the body and drapery 
of rich silver net, embroidered to correspond ; the train, body, 
and sleeves studded with sapphire stones of great value; 
pocket-holes fancifully trimmed with iris wreaths and silver 
trimming, with a magnificent wreath of diamonds across the 
drapery. Efead-dress superb diamonds and ostrich plumes, 

Prinesss Augusta.—A celestial blue erape dress, richly em- 
broidered with shaded silver, the border composed of rich 
clusters of stag leaves, and a fringe formed of medallions-at 
the edge, a broad border at the bottom of the petticoat; train 
of celestial blue and silver tissue. Head dress diamonds and 
an elegant plume of ostrich features. 

Princess Elizabeth) wore a dress of white satin, embroidered 
with silver and ornamented with drapery of silver tissue, ele- 
gantly disposed in the Persian style ; the right side of the dress 
a pointed drapery, terminating at the end with a Persian cres- 
cent, with Maltese ornaments suspended in dead and bright 
silver ; large Persian crescents variously interspersed, looped 

up. 
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up. The draperies which formed this elegant dress had all the 
appearance of eastern magnificence. Similar tassels to the 
oue already described, falling from each festoon, and had a 
strikingly nouvelle and elegant effect. Robe white and silver 
tissue, trimmed to correspond with the dress, with point lace 
and diamonds. 

Princess Sophia.—A dress of pale pink and silver tissue, 
ormamented with festoon drapery, embroidered with borders of 
silver foil, in bunches of flowers, leaves, &c. and studded with 
beads in dead and bright silver; handsome silver cord and 
tassels finished the whole of this beautiful dress. Robe, pink 
and silver tissue, trimmed with point lace and diamonds. 

Princess Charlotte of Wales.—A frock of a superb silver 
net, with a pink satin transparent slip under it. 

The duchess of York—was most magnificently dressed ; point 
lace petticoat, lined with green silver tissue, and point lace 
looped up with diamonds ; train point lace, lined with green 
silver tissue trimmed with diamonds. Head-dress, ostrich- 
feathers and profusion of diamonds. 

Princess Sophia of Glocester—wore an elegant dress of white 
satin, elegantly embroidered with silver, and ornamented with 
wreaths of lilac and tassels; white satin train embroidered with 
silver. Head-dress, diamonds and feathers. 

Countess of Loudon and Moira.—Her ladyship wore a 
handsome dress of primrose satin ; draperies of net, beautifully 
embroidered in silver stars, bordered with a wreath of matted 
silver lilies, festooned with rich cords and tassels. Head- 
dress, feathers aud diamonds. This dress was particularly 
admired. 

Duchess of Rutland.—Petticoat of Honiton lace over pink 
sarsnet, the two draperies of point lace, intermixed with wreaths 
of rose and jessamin, the drapery looped up with two long 
chains of diamonds; pink silk train trimmed with lace ; girdle 
and stomacher of diamonds. Head-dress, ostrich feathers and 
a profusion of diamonds. 

Duchess of Buccleugh.—Purple satin petticoat, trimmed 
with silver, elegant lace drapery, superbly ornamented with 
silver trimming and tassels. 

Duchess of Northumberland.—A dark green crape petticoat, 
ornamented in the Spanish stile, with pale green train to cor- 
respond, 

Duchess of Dorset—A buff crape dress tastefully embroi- 
dered in brown chenilles, satin and velvet ; train, buff crape, 
trimmed with a superb lace ; head-dress, an elegant diamond 
tiara. 

Duchess of Richmond.—A superb dress of dove crape and 
white satin, richly embroidered in wreaths of matted silver 

and stripes of silver spangles, looped up with rich bullion rope 
and 
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and tassels, which had a beautiful effect. Head-dress, feathers 
and diamonds. 

The duchess dowager of Rutland.—A dress of purple satin, 
with draperies of purple gauze immed with point lace. Head- 
dress, feathers and diamonds. 

Duchess of Montrose.—-A beautiful pale green crape petti- 
coat, embroidered in pearl beads ; draperies decorated with a 
Chinese fringe, intermixed with gold balls ; train Lo correspond, 
Head-dress of green crape aud white feathers. 

Duchess of Athol.—A buff-coloured crape dress, ornamented 
with a Venetian border and musk flowers; a buff-coloured 
satin train, trimmed with beautiful point lace. The dress was 
remarkable for its elegance and simplicity. 

Marchioness of Ely wore one of the most superb dresses at 
court.—White satin covered over with large draperies of point 
lace, ornamented with pearls; body and iraia of point face. 
Head-dress, feathers and diamonds. 

Marchioness of Bath.—A green crape petticoat, ornamented 
with wreaths of green leaves ; a green crape train trimmed 
with point lace. 

Marchioness of Thomond.—A handsome dress of violet in 
shows of silver spangles aud wreaths of matted silver lilacs. 
Head-dress, feathers and diamonds. 

Marchioness of Waterford wore a handsome dress.—Prim- 
rose satin, richly embroidered in wreaths of silver willows ; 
draperies looped up with rich bullion rope and tassels, which 
had a beautiful effect. Head-dress, primrose feathers anda 
profusion of diamonds. 

Marchioness of Salisbury.—An clegant dress ; white petti- 
coat, embroidered with seals ; body aad train of blue silk, and 
draperies of the same with chains of pearl. 

Countess of Cloumel.—A dress of white satin, with draperies 
of yellow crape trimmed with silver. Head-dress, feathers and 
diamonds. 

Countess of Lonsdale-—White satin ; draperies of net, 
trimmed with patent pearl. Llead-dress, feathers and dia- 
monds. 

Countess of Coventry—A dress of white satin; green 
draperies, richly oraamented with wreaths of grapes, looped up 
with silver bullion cord and tassels. Head-dress, feathers and 
diamonds. 

Countess of Orkney.—White satin dress ; purple and gold 
draperies, richly ornamented with gold cord. Head-dress, 
feathers and diamonds. 

Countess of Liverpool.—A white crape petticoat, trimmed 
with silver; a rich drapery, embroidered in silver lama 5 silver 
tissue train; neck and head covered with profusion of 


diamonds, 9 
Countess 
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Countess of Guildford.—An elegant apple green satin dress, 
ornamented with cord and tassels ; green train. 

Countess of Chatham.—Elegant dress of lilac satin lace 
drapery, tastefully ornamented tassels ; robe white satin. 

Viscountess Bernard—was particularly noticed for her 
elegance and taste; her petticoat was most magnificently 
embroidered in bright and dead real silver lama, over a buif 
silk petticoat ; a train of buff silk and real silver trimmings, 
sleeves and body trimmed with beautiful fine point lace. 
Head-dress, of ostrich feathers and diamonds. 

Viscountess Sidney.—Blue train, and petticoat covered with 
black lace. 

Lady Warburton.—A superb dress of white lace net over 
white satin; the draperies richly embroidered with a beauti- 
ful border of pearl beads to imitate wreaths of roses. Head- 
dress feathers and diamonds. 

Lady E. Whitbread.—A splendid dress of white net, embroi- 
dered in wreaths of roses, thistles, and shamrocks, in silver- 
coloured lama; draperies of ameihysts and chains of dia- 
monds. Head-dress feathers and diamonds. 

Lady Brook.—A white satin dress, with draperies of white 
net, richly embroidered with silver, and edged with silver li- 
lies, ornamented with wreaths of passion flowers. Head-dress 
feathers and diamonds. 

Lady Mary Ross.—Her ladyship wore a beautiful dress of 
net over white satin, beautifully embroidered with wreaths of 
purple grapes festooned with ropes and tassels. Head-dress 
feathers and diamonds. This dress was particularly novel and 
much admired. 

Lady Caroline Stewart Wortley. White crape petticoat and 
drapery, trimmed with point lace and yellow roses; a yellow 
silk train, trimmed with point lace. 

Lady Ailen.—A dress of pomona green crape, ornamented 
with wreaths of white lilac flowers. 


The rooms leading to the drawing-room were crowded with 
visitors. A great number of persons also assembled in St. 
James’s-street, and the avenues leading to the palace, the day 
proving remarkably fine. 

The houses in St. James’s street were crowded with parties 
of friends of the inhabitants ; the windows contained a number 
of elegant and beautiful women, to view the company going to 
the drawing-room. The marquis of Headfort, the countess of 
Grosvenor, and the duchess of Montrose, sported splendid 
state liveries. 

The company began going to the palace soon after twelve 
o'clock, and continued to go ’till past four. 
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TINDER BOX. 


MALL remnants of fustian or corduroy are the very best 

substitutes that can be found for the tinder-box, and may 
be had at a sixth part of the price; and if a cheaper article is 
wished for, save the suufis of your candles, and well scorch 
them before the fire. 








SERMON READERS REPROVED BY AUTHORITY. 


{From the Statute Book of the University of Cambridge, Page 300, 
Carolus I. Rex.] 


Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 


HEREAS his majesty is informed that the practice of 
\ reading sermons is generally taken up by tke preachers 
before the university, and therefore continues even before 
himself: 

His majesty hath commanded me to signify to you his plea- 
sure, that the said practice, which took its beginning from the 
disorders of the late times, be wholly laid aside; and that the 
said preachers deliver their sermons, both in Latin and Eng- 
lish, by memory, without book; as being a way of preachiag 
which his majesty judgeth most agreeable to the use of foreiga 
churches, to the custom of the university heretofore, and to the 
nature of that holy exercise. 

And, that his majesty’s commands in these premises may be 
duly regarded and observed, his further pleasure is, that the 
names of all such ecclesiastical persons as shal] continue the 
present supine and slothful way of preaching, be, from time to 
tine, signified to me by the vice-chancellor, for the time being, 
on pain of his majesty’s displeasure. vs 


Oct. 8, 1674. MONMOUTH. 








A QUESTION, by Paul Ninnis, of Tavistock. 


~TANDING one evening on a quay, I heard a vessel fire a 
J signal-gun fora pilot; at that instant [ observed a huge 
wave overtake her, which carried her onwards with ereat im- 
petuosity. Now the interval between seeing the fish of fire, 
and hearing the report, was 8 seconds. It is required from 
hence to determine the distance she was off, and how long she 
was in coming along side the quay where [ stood, sapposing the 
wave to be 20 inches wide, and she rode on it “till she reached 
the quay ina strait line. 

Vol. 50. 4 C Anszer, 
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Answer, hy Caroline Caines, at Lion’s-Gate, to F. Channon’s Rebus, inserted 


April 16. 


I oe PICTURE will expound 
What’s plainly in your rebus found. 


S. Tucker, of Bugford, W. Priorand G. Rendall at Evershot school, 


wr Petherick of St. Austell, J. Biddlecombe, and J. M. Carveth near Me- 
vagissey, have also answered this question. 





Answer, by J. M. Matthews, of Dartmouth, to S, Tucker’s Enigma, inserted 


April 16. 


ys enigma, kind Sir, I find tobe BREATH, 
Which we all must resign to the conqu’ror death, 


+\\t A similar answer has been received from J, M. Carveath, near Me- 
Vagissey - 





4A CHARADE, by T. C———B. 
M* first I can’t say much about, 


I’m sure you will not find it out; 
My next is what we see recorded, 
Of what a lawyer, knight, or lord did; 
Perhaps you will exclaim my third, 
When you have hit upon the word. 





a 


4A CHARADE, éy B. Carvosso, of Cosawes, 
©" Thou supreme, who reignst above, 


Before whom conqu’rors flee, 
Look down on us in pitying love, 
And shew my first to me. 
The guilty pris’ner often stands 
Before my awful next, 
With quaking heart, and trembling hands, 
To bear his dread doom fix’d. 
By Israel’s tribe, in days of old, 
A sacred house was built, 
Within the same, and round my whole, 
Celestial grandeur dwelt. 





os 





4A REBUS, dy W. D. Champion, of Bridgewater. 





E bards of fame, a fruit pray name, 
Of which I am a lover; 
A bird of prey you'll next display ; 
An animal discover ; 
My next to find, pray call to mind, 
A small but usesul creature ; 
A plant descry ; and then you'll try 
To find a fiery meteor; 
My last to gain go seek the plain, 
Where hostile bands are fighting ; 
‘And then unite the initials night, 
‘Lhey’l) shew what I delight in. 
9 
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AVARIC E. 


AREWELL, ye pleasures of the pensive muse, 
No more your much regretted charms I woo; 
From other scenes my present theme I choose, 
And paths as yet untrod by me pursue, 


Thou curse of men, thou bane of happiness! 
Base avarice! thou shalt my numbers fill ; 

Thou whom no gifts of heavenly kind can bless, 
Laden with gold, and yet unsated still. 


The hapless peasant, worn with ceaseless toil, 

May thank kind Heaven he is not made like thee; 
He can enjoy his pittance with a smile, 

And eat his coarse and scanty meal with glee. 


Whilst thou, tho’ thousands are at thy command, 
Still grudgest all thy appetite doth crave ; 

Still starv’st thyself with unrelenting hand, 
Tho’ at thy bidding thou may’st banquets have. 


Poor midst thy wealth, unblest with health or peace, 
Those gems which paltry gold could never buy ; 

When rigid death shall bid thy heart-throbs cease, 
Unmourn’d, unhonour’d, shalt thou droop and die. 


Haply some youthful profligate may come, ; 
And waste the wealth thou scrap’st with care and pain, 
May triumph o’er thy unfrequented tomb, 
And scatter thousands o’er the world again. 


Just is the doom: for didst thou ever make 
The cheek of misery brighten to a smile? 

Did modest merit of thy wealth partake, 
Or deeds of charity thy cares beguile? 


When thou at Heaven’s tribunal shalt appear, 
To take thy sentence from an angry God, 
Hast thou a virtue thou canst offer there, 
To deprecate the stern avenging rod 
No: tho’ the seeds were planted in thy breast, 
The love of gold has check’d them in their growth; 
That vice has ever mock’d thy wish for rest, 
And made thy heart to deeds of virtue lost. 


J. TREA 


WIN. 





CONVERSE OF SOULS, 


OT to the grave, not tothe grave, my soul, 
Descend to contemplate 
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The form that once was dear! 


Feed not on thoughts so loathly horrible ! 


The spirit is not there 
That kindled that dead eye, 
That throbb’d in that od 
That in that stiffen’d hand 
Has met thy friendly grasp: 
The spirit is not there! 

It is but lifeless, perishable flesh, 
That moulders in the grave, 


Earth, air, and water, ministering particles, 


*Now to the elements 
Resolved, their uses done. 


Not to the grave, ndt to the grave, my 
Follow thy friend belov’d 
The spirit is not there! 


Often together have we talk’d of death— 


How sweet it were to see 

All doubtful things made clear! 

How sweet it were with powers 

Such as the cherubims, 

‘To view the depth of heaven! 

C ! thou hast first 
Begun the travel of eternity! 

I gaze amid the stars, 

And think that thou art there, 


Unfetter’d as the thoughts that follow thee; 
And we have often said how sweet it were, 
With unseen ministry of angel powers 


To watch the friends we lov’d. 





We did not err: 


Sure I have felt thy presence! thou hast given 


A birth to holy thought ; 


Hast kept me frum the world, unstain’d and pure. 


We did not err: 
Our best affections here— 

They are not like the toys of infancy ! 
The soul outgrows them not ; 
We do not cast them off, 
Oh! if it could be so, 

It were indeed a dreadful thing to die! 





Not to the grave, not to the grave, my soul, 


Follow thy friend belov’d! 
But in the lonely hour, 
But in the evening walk, 

Think that he ’companies thy solitude: 
Think that he holds with thee 
Mysterious intercourse : 

And tho’ remembrance wake a tear, 
There will be joy in grief. 
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JUVENIS. 











A Widow, in Yorkshire, having buried four Husbands, side by side of each 
other, in the Church-yard, placed over them the following 


EPIT APH. 


ERE tie my four husbands all in a row, 
Tho’ once active above ground they now rest below 9 
And here let them keep without maxing a pother, 


While I look nie about to find out anothe if, 
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